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acquaintances. As a talker lie was at his best when in a reminiscent
mood, especially when his thoughts reverted to his days at sea or
the more reprehensible escapades of his youth. He would then
tell his story with so mischievous a light in his eye, so much
animation and gusto, and so evident an enjoyment both in the tale
and in the telling of it that he would keep his hearers enthralled.
He enjoyed wit in others, even if he rarely achieved it himself.
But humour he possessed in a high degree and, perhaps even more
than a sense of humour, a vivid sense of fun. Gossip about people
bored him intensely and he rarely embarked upon a discussion of
abstract ideas, preferring to keep the talk to the affairs of the day.
But intimacy had never come easily to him. His gaiety, vitality
and charm, his power of appearing absorbedly interested in the
conversation of wholly uninteresting people, were neither artificial
nor superficial, but beneath them lay a core of reserve which grew
more impenetrable with the passing of years. There was in his
composition a strange blend of sentimentality and stoicism. He
guarded jealously his own rigid self-control, and his embarrassed
loathing of openly displayed emotions in others was his instinctive
reaction against any possible assault upon his own. He hated
rows and scenes, for the spectacle of human beings casting aside
the decencies of normal intercourse made him acutely uncom-
fortable, and for the same reason he looked with icy disapproval at
eccentricities of dress or behaviour. Moreover, he had a dislike
almost amounting to prudishness of questionable jokes and
stories, and any attempt to repeat one to him encountered so
discouraging a reception that it would have taken a bold man and
a still bolder woman to make the experiment twice. All these traits,
seemingly so much at variance with his early life, were no doubt
defensive in origin, outworks thrown up in the course of years as
additional protection for that inner reserve which the stresses of his
own life and the circumstances of his wife's prolonged ill-health
had combined to impose upon him.

Being thus prone to suppress his deeper feelings, he found a
compensating relief in the expression of such passing surface
emotions as were evoked in him by an affecting play or film, at
which he would weep copiously and happily, secure in the know-
ledge that, as soon as the light went up, his private safety curtain
would fall again over his self-indulgence and shield it from the
eyes of the world.

Had he had more spare time, he would have been an ardent
theatregoer, and even as things were he would frequently devote
a Saturday night in London to visiting a play.

Musical comedies and music halls never amused him, nor was